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ABSTRACT 

This study found indications of high percentages of 
dropouts among Chicago Puerto Ricans; their educational problems 
seemed similar to those of other Spanish-speaking pupils in the urban 
situation. The dropout count carried out revealed a rate of 71.2 
percent for Puerto Rican pupils who had received a substantial 
portion of their education in the North American continents Eighth 
graders, freshmen, and seniors still in school who were examined for 
motivations too, demonstrated that they had problems of self concept 
caused by discrimination, difficulty in relating to their parents, 
and a progressive estrangement of pupil from school. Schools were 
found to have very little influence in increasing the stay-in rate: 
they did little to improve student self image or cultural identity. 
Further, students* reading habits, commitment to doing homework, and 
future aspirations decreased the longer they stayed in school. 
Knowledge of English was greater among dropouts than among seniors 
staying in school; these seniors knew more Spanish than dropouts. All 
groups lacked courses in Puerto Rican culture, and 80 percent of them 
desired such courses. Families played no role in the running of 
schools, nor were there many Spanish teachers in the schools. Both 
these factors when present and operant were proven to substantially 
reduce the dropout rate. (Author/RJ) 
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AUTHOR’S ABSTRACT 



There were indications of large percentages of 
dropouts among Chicago Puerto Ricans. Their educa- 
tional problems seemed similar to those of other Span- 
ish-speaking pupils in urban situation. 

A new dropout count was carried out, as well as 
a research into motivations, through dropout inter- 
views and related questionnaires given to 8th graders, 
freshmen and seniors still in school. 

The total dropout rate was found to be 71.2$, for 
Puerto Rican pupils who had received a substantial 
part of their education in the continent. 

Motivations included self-identity problems caused 
by discrimination, difficulty relating to parents 
(and .lack of high values of education in the home) and 
a progressive estrangement of the pupil from the school. 
Schools were found to have very little influence in 
increasing the staying- in rate» they did little to im- 
prove the student self-image or cultural identity. 

Students' future aspirations, reading habits and 
commitment to doing homework decreased the longer they 
stayed in school. 

Knowledge of English was greater among dropouts 
than among seniors. Seniors knew more Spanish than drop- 
outs. All groups lacked courses in Puerto K ican culture 
and 80$ of them wanted them. 

Families playedcno role in the running of schools, 
nor there were Spnnish-teachers frequent in them. Both 
were proven, when present, to substantially reduce the 
dropout rate. 
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PREFACE 



From the beginning, this research project was a com- 
mon endeavor. The idea first was suggested by community 
leaders among Chicago Puerto Ricans, particularly by the 
Conferencia Puertorriouefla . which assumed moral leader- 
ship for the study. Mr. Israel Noboa, President, and 
Rev. Rub€n Cruz, Vice-President,' joined Mrs. Mirta Rami- 
rez in suggestions and encouragement. 

In carrying out the project, we have to express our 
cordial thanks to the many officials of the Board of Ed- 
ucation, City of Chicago, who were most helpful to the 
investigators and contributed their knowledge, exper5 < ’nce 
and advice to the study. Most particularly, Dr. Edmun»_ B. 
Daly, District 6 Superintendent, and the Principals of the 
various schools involved deserve our gratitude. 

Many colleagues offered their support, advice and 
suggestions for technical aspects of the project* parti- 
cularly Dr. Paul Schindler, Northern Illinois University? 
Mr. William McCready, University of Illinois at Chicago 
Circle Campus? Dr. Dorothy Binder, St. Xavier College, 
Chicago? Dr. Muriel M. Abbott of Harcourt, Brace end Jo- 
vanovich, New York? Mr. Samuel Betances, Harvard Univer- 
sity's School of Education? and so many others. To all, 
our thanks* 

The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico's Migration Division 
Office in Chicago, through its Directory Mr. Luis Machado, 
also offered advice and contributed office space and office 
services as needed. * 

It is not customary to list in these acknowledgements 
the work of so-called non-professional workers in the re- 
search pro jeclfc. In this case, however, we have to mention 
the three people who performed many project tasks. They 
were in no way mere helpers, but rather co-workers in the 
planning, direction and carrying out of the study* under- 
graduate students Miss Dora Garcia, University of Illinois 
at Urbana-Champaign? Mr* Jos4 L6pez, Loyola University, 
Chicago? and Mr, Jos6 Vdlez, University of Illinois at Chi- 
cago Circle Campus. This report is as much theirs as it is 
mine. 



Move people have been involved in the study, far too 
many for even a passing acknowledgement here. To all of 
them, our sincere gratitude. 



SUMMARY 



There are over 26,000 Puerto Rican pupils in the 
Chicago public schools. They represent a 4.5% of the total 
student population, (The Spanish- speaking in general in the 
city are 9 . 7 $ of the pupils in "the school system, 56,374). 

There were indications that the dropout rate 
among Chicago Puerto Ricans is high* A working definition 
of a dropout was established according to directives 
of the U.S. Office of Education. 

A new count was devisad for a statistical sampling 
of students discontinuing school. Class-types were chosen 
and over;40% of their members were followed through till 
graduation or dropping out. 

It was found that the current dropout rate for 
Puerto Ricans in Chicago is 71*2# of starting classes. 



In search for motivations to dropoout, questionnaires 
were prepared for dropouts, and then adapted to 8th graders, 
freshmen and smiors still in school. 

Besides basic identifying questions, the main areas 
explored were attitudes about themselves, their families, 
their friends and school, in an effort to ascertain how 
these elements related to their staying in or dropping out 
of school. 



The study was carried out by persons in the commu- 
nity, as it had grown out of this community's desires 
and aspirations. It provides an insider's view of the drop- 
out problem as seen by the students or the dropouts themselves 
„ with the motivations that cause them to drop out. 

This personal contact was made closer with in-depth inter- 
views and case-histories, carried out with some of the dropouts 
that responded to the questionnaire. 

Having established that there is a substantial, majority 
of Puerto Rican students who never finish high school in 
Chicago, the study concentrated in defining more the sociology* - 
ical. causes that affect most students, than individual psycho- 
logical peculiarities that may cause some pup.’ Is to drop out. 

Three areas of motivations were found to be relevant 
in this context* 
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The Chicago Puerto Rican youth 

Many youngsters present problems in Self-identity. 
Acutely aware of society’s discrimination against them, 
based on race concepts, the experience does not find 
in them a previous frame of reference. It clashed with 
their cultural traditions of self-worth and individual 
dignity. 

Youths then react often passively by decreasing 
their aspirations (aspiration levels in education decrease 
the longer the student stays in school) or by turning 
their attention to activities other tyian school. Those who are 
most intelligent or who have best. leadership qualities 
take a more defiant attitude that may lead to violent 
political action or other forms of violence. 

Often the youngsters channel their defiance into 
activities unaccepted by society, like gangs or drugs. 



The youth and the family 

A high level of lack of communication was found between 
parents and children. Values placed on education in the 
family may be high but they are not effective in staying 
power. Parents have low levels of education and the. 
great majority never graduated from high school themselves. 

Families are large, but this does not seem to affect 
the dropout ;rate among Puerto Ricans. Families are stable 
as a rule, but where they are disrupted by the migration 
process the dropout rate tends to increase. There is little 
dialog between parents and children about school or educa- 
tional aspirations. Mothers exert more influence on their 
children than do fathers. 

Marriage is a factor for dropping out only with girls. 
As a rule, thej marry young. Many of them express desire 
to have had more sex education in school. 

Families move often, causing children to transfer 
from school to school. 

The youth ahu the schools 

In general, schools were not found to be geared to 
Puerto Rican students. 

Students held back one or two years are more likely 
to drop out. About one-third of all Puerto Rican students 
are overage by their freshman year. This figure is higher 
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today than it was six years ago. 

Students do not involve themselves in the school 
process i they do little homework,, less of it the more 
they stay in school. They do not participate in extra- 
curricular activities in large numbers, (In both cases 
more seniors than dropouts involve themselves in the 
school process.). 

Outside-of-school reading habits are high among these 
students. 

Most Puerto Ricans do not have in school any one 
teacher in particular they relate to. When they do, their 
chances to stay increase. Twice as many seniors than drop- 
outs were found to have had Spanish teachers, (Puerto 
Rican or other nationality) . . 

The confidence they have in ’.their knowledge of English 
is higher among dropouts than among seniors. Being assigned 
to a Basic English course multiplies by four the chances 
to drop out. Knowledge of Spanish relates positively to 
staying power. 

Most students want Puerto Rican History taught in 
their schools. At present a little under half of them 
get to study this subject. 

Very few Puerto Ricans were enrolled in anyone of the 
various types of work-study programs offered by Chicago 
public schools. Those that were^ wereohalf as likely to 
drop out. ' 

Schools have little communication with parents, and’ 
the latter's role in the running of the school is minimal. 
Schools have no staff to adequately involve the parents in 
the school process. 



A series of recommendations is being made, directly 
aimed at reducing the overall dropout rate of Chicago Puerto 
Ricans. 



CHAPTER 1 



THE PROBLEM 



Puerto Ricans in the Continental United States have 
been and are one of the most neglected minorities. Some 
studies have been made of their characteristics and prob- 
lems, but they have concentrated on New York where the 
largest population is located. Most of them have been 
made by outsiders to the community. 

A search for documentation through ERIC’S Research in 
Education yields almost nothing substantial. The lack of 
data on Puerto Ricans (as well as on other Spanish-speak- 
ing groups) is not limited to education. Even Census figures 
do not seem mliable. In 1970, Spanish-speaking community 
relations specialists were used by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus in Dallas, Los Angeles, Denver and New York, but not 
in Chicago. Yet, here in Chicago, there is an estimate 
of over 500, 000 Spanish-speaking people in the area covered 
by the Chicago Office of the Census. 



The few data available on the educational problems of 
the Chicago Puerto Ricans gave us reason to believe the 
dropout rate among them is very high. The Coleman Report 
stated in 19661 

At ages 16 and 17. when dropping out of schools first 
occurs in large numbers, youths who were Puerto 
Ricans, of Spanish descent in the Southwest, Ameri- 
can Indian, Negro or foreign-born, in that order, 
were most likely to be out of school . 1 

Complementary data and other studies pointed in the 
same direction, but were fragmentary and totally insuffi- 
cient. The Havighurst Report 2 studied educational problems 
of minority students in the Chicago Public School system, 
but never mentioned those of the Puerto Rican dropouts. 



1 J.S. Coleman and others, Equality of Educational Oppor - 

tunity . U.s. Printing Office, 1966, I, p. 4^9. 

2 Robert J. Havighurst, The Public Schools of Chicago . 

Board of Education, 1964. See pp. 220, 2Q6, 395-38?. 
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